generated, accepted the offer, and the Dubuque & Sioux City became, shortly afterward, the property of the Illinois Central.
To Wall Street the result was a surprise. No one had supposed that Fish and Harriman could defeat Drexel, Morgan & Co. when the latter held a clear majority of the Dubuque & Sioux City stock. Interests hostile to the Illinois Central criticized Harri-man's methods, of course, and Morgan, who had never before paid much attention to Harriman, conceived a violent dislike for him; but observant operators in the field of railroad strategy began to regard him with increasing respect.
Before the end of 1886, the intimate knowledge that Mr. Harriman had acquired of the Illinois Central and its operations, the boldness and aggressiveness of his plans, and the skill that he displayed in dealing with questions of finance, made him one of the most prominent and influential members of the board of directors; and on the 28th of September, 1887, less than a year after his successful struggle with J. Pierpont Morgan for possession of the Dubuque & Sioux City Railroad, he was elected vice-president in place of Stuyvesant Fish, who, a short time before, had succeeded James C. Clarke as president. That fall Mr. and Mrs. Harriman went to Chicago to live and remained there until the follow-